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PART ONE 


SYNOPSIS 


The funding authority for the Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) 
program is now being considered for renewal. It would be hard to find 

another program that has equaled this one in impact or in success for 
Wisconsin local governments. 


Nevertheless, some substantive problem areas have been identified and some 
changes are being considered: 


1. (Chapter III, page 10) Discretionary Grants: The size of the dis- 
cretionary grants in both metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas has 
been pitifully small. In Wisconsin, the metropolitan discretionary 
areas (with the exception of Milwaukee) are similiar in character 

and in need to the so-called non-metropolitan areas yet these grants 
have averaged less than one-third the size of the non-metropolitan 
totals. Recommendation: Place the low-density metropolitan balance 
areas into the same funding "pool" with the non-metropolitan areas. 

This would make the competition for discretionary grants more equitable 
and increase the chances for real community development needs to be met. 


2. (Chapter IV, page 13) Technical Assistance: Many large and small 
local governments lack the capacity to undertake the program development 
which must precede participation in this program. Many also are not 

in a position to integrate the wide variety of federal and state pro- 
grams. Communities of all sizes are dropping out of the process and 
sources of assistance are becoming both more scarce and more costly. 
Recommendation: Make available an option for states with a successful 
record in community assistance (such as Wisconsin) to provide technical 
assistance to potential applicants, 


3. (Chapter V, page 15) The Formula: Critics charge that retention 
of the present formula will shift money to areas with low-level com- 
munity development needs. These charges are well grounded. The 
Administration has proposed a dual formula that would substantially 
benefit communities of all ages in Wisconsin. Recommendation: The 
dual formula approach should be adopted. 


Your support is appreciated. 
DEFINITIONS 


Block Grants: Grants in substantive areas (such as community development) 
in which considerable latitude is allowed. 


Discretionary Grants: Grants available on a competitive basis for non- 
entitlement recipients. 


Entitlement Recipients: Urban counties, central cities of SMSAs, cities 
over 50,000 population receiving funds on the basis of the formula. 


General Purpose Units of Government: Counties, cities, villages, towns. 


Metropolitan Balance Areas: Cities and other general purpose units of 
government within an SMSA that are neither central cities nor over 
50,000 population. Their funding is the "balance" after the "entitle- 
ment" is calculated. 


Non-Metropolitan Discretionary Areas: General purpose units of government 
outside of SMSAs. 


SMSAs: Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 


PART TWO 


GENERAL 


I. OVERVIEW OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANTS 


The Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-383) became 
law in August of 1974. Title I, the Community Development Block Grants 
(CDBG) Program, consolidated seven existing categorical programs into 
"block grants." The categorical programs were: 


1. Urban Renewal (and the neighborhood development programs) under 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949; 


2. Model Cities under Title I of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966; 


3. Water and sewer facilities grants under Section 702 of the 
Housing and Development Act of 1965; 


4, Neighborhood facilities grants under Section 703 of the 
Housing and Development Act of 19653 


5. Public facilities loans under Title II of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 19553 


6. Open space land grants under Title VI of the Housing Act of 
1961; and 


7. Rehabilitation loans under Section 312 of the Housing Act of 1964. 


The primary objective of the program is "the creation of viable urban com- 
munities.'' This objective is to be achieved by community development pro- 
grams which will promote: 


1. The elimination of slums and blight, the prevention of blighting 
influences: and the deterioration of property and neighborhoods. 


2. The establishment of community facilities of importance to the 
welfare of the community. 


3. The elimination of conditions which are detrimental to health, 
safety, and public welfare, through code enforcement, demolition, 
interim rehabilitation assistance, and related activities. 


4, The conservation and expansion of the Nation's housing stock 
in order to provide a decent home and a suitable living environment 
for all persons. 


5. The expansion and improvement of the quantity and quality of 
community services which are essential for sound community 
development and for the development of viable urban communities. 


6. A more rational utilization of land and other natural resources 
and the better arrangement of residential, commercial, industrial, 
recreational, and other needed activity centers. 


7. The reduction of the isolation of income groups within communities 
and geographical areas and the promotion of an increase in the 
diversity and vitality of neighborhoods. 


8. The restoration and preservation of properties of special value 
for historic, architectural, or aesthetic reasons. 


In adopting the "block grant" approach, Congress decided to put the emphasis 
on local control. However, the program cannot be considered a "pure" block 
grant approach since applications are required and a number of restrictions 
are attached to the grants to assure that the emphasis will be on physical 
development and on the needs of low- and moderate-income citizens. 


All general purpose units of local government (counties, cities, villages, 
and towns) are eligible to apply for community development block grant 
funds. However, the funds are deliberately targeted to metropolitan areas. 
This is done in several ways. First, the total appropriation that is 
available each year is divided between metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
areas. Eighty percent is set aside for distribution to metropolitan areas 
and 20 percent for non-metropolitan areas. Second, cities over 50,000, 
other central cities in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs), 
and certain large counties are eligible to receive entitlements calculated 
on the basis of a needs formula. Third, this needs formula is used to 
calculate the amounts allocated to metropolitan areas and to state non- 
metropolitan discretionary balances as well as the individual grant amounts 
for the entitlement recipients. The formula includes population, poverty 
and housing overcrowding. 


Some communities are also "entitled" to funding under a provision of the 

Act called “hold-harmless." This provision assures that communities that 
had benefitted from the old categorical programs retain their average 
funding level regardless of whether they are otherwise "entitled" to funding 
under the terms of the formula. Calculation of prior program levels is 

made by computing the average level of funds these communities received 
under the old categorical programs during the base period (Fiscal Year 

1968 to Fiscal Year 1972). "Hold-harmless" funds (in excess of formula 
entitlement) are scheduled to be phased down by thirds over the next three 
years. Legislation has been introduced to retain "hold-harmless". Critics 
charge that "hold-harmless" only rewards past success in grantsmanship and 
is unrelated to community development needs. If steps are taken to assure 
that the formula distributes funds on the basis of need, the older central 
cities may have no vested interest in “hold-harmless" retention (see Chapter 
VW 


There are also two "discretionary" funds. Within the metropolitan areas 
communities that are not central cities or are under 50,000 population 
compete with other communities within their particular metropolitan area for 
what are called metropolitan discretionary grants. The amount for which 
they compete is the amount left over after the formula and hold-harmless 
funds are allocated. The distribution between metropolitan areas is deter- 
minec by the same three part formula of population, housing overcrowding, 
and poverty. 


Twenty percent of the appropriation is designated for non-metropolitan 
discretionary grants. This figure is then divided between the 50 states on 
the basis of the population, housing overcrowding, and poverty criteria. 
Non-metropolitan communities then compete for funds from the state pool. 


Both the discretionary funds are administered by the HUD area offices. 
To obtain funding, applications are required. Each application must 


contain: 


ke 


is 


De 


Lie 


A three-year community development plan summary; 


-- Statement of Need 
-- Long-Term Objectives 
-- Short-Term Objectives 


A one-year action program; 
A housing assistance plan; and 


-- Survey of Housing Conditions 

-- Housing Assistance Needs of Lower-Income Households 

-- One and Three-Year Goals for Lower-Income Housing 
Assistance 

-- General Location for Proposed Low-Income Housing 


A budget. 


Accompanying the application there must be assurances that the local 
government has: 


1. 


we) 
° 


Given maximum feasible priority to activities which will 
benefit low- and moderate-income families or aid in the 
prevention or elimination of slums and blight; 


Provided information about the program to citizens, held at 
least two public hearings, and provided for adequate citizen 
participation; 

Complied with the nondiscrimination provisions of the Act and 


Complied with the Davis-Bacon "prevailing-wage'' requirement; 
Pp Pp g-wag q 


Submitted the application to state and area-wide clearinghouses 
for review and comment; and 


Assumed responsibility for meeting environmental review require- 
ments under the Act and agreed to accept the jurisdiction of 
federal courts with respect to enforcement of these responsibilities. 


HUD must process applications from entitlement and hold-harmless conmunities 
within seventy-five days after submission, and applications must be approved, 


unless: 


ie 


23 


The needs and objectives described in the application are 
“plainly inconsistent" with available facts and data; 


The activities that the jurisdiction proposes are "clearly 
not permissible" under the Act; and 


The planned activities are "plainly inappropriate" to meeting 
the identified needs or objectives. 


IIT. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN WISCONSIN 
Amounts 


Wisconsin communities have been substantial benefactors under the Com- 
munity Development Block Grant Program. The sums appropriated have not 
been sufficient to meet fully the extensive and serious needs of Wisconsin 
communities. Nevertheless, Wisconsin certainly has an admirable record 

of achievement in using what has been available. 


The amount that has come to Wisconsin communities is outlined below. The 
various categories are described in the previous chapter. 


CDBG DOLLARS IN WISCONSIN, BY YEAR 


1975 1976 1977 
$x a $x Z $x i, 

Total 29,264 100 B27) same LOU 3/3/20. 1100 
Non-Metro Discretionary 4,810 dGae 6,131 LOe.Z 7,103 50 18.8 
Metro Discretionary TSS 4.0 1,864.4 Sea 2,368.8 Gro 

(Discretionary Total) (6,990) (2074) ESI MORI TOY as eh peu ath) 
Entitlement ** 135076 61.8 205032 60299235056 6151 
Non-Metro Hold-Harmless aeLoS aI Ate: 5,198 15.4 5,198 iets 


* Amount in Thousands 
** Urban Counties and Cities 


The Wisconsin figures can be compared to the national figures reproduced 
below: 


CDBG FUND ALLOCATIONS BY GRANT CATEGORY, FISCAL YEARS 1975 and 1976 
(AS OF NOV. 30, 1976) 


(Total fiscal years 1975 and 1976--Grant allocations in thousands of dollars) 


“Z of Total Allocations 


Amount 
I. Entitlement $4,581,797 85.6 
Metropolitan 4,046,601 1500 
Metro cities 353735,504 63.7. 
Urban counties* 3214739 a 
Small hold-harmless 343,498 6.4 
Non-metropolitan 9355196 10.0 
II. Discretionary balances Dg0 209 b0 
SMSA balances 13650 1, Leo 
Non-metropolitan balances 453,698 BAO 
Tie. ssUrgent needs 100,000 ihe) 
IV. Secretary's fund 79,934 Nas 
Total 5,002,000 100.0 


*Hold-harmless funds allocated for urban counties in accordance with sec. 106(h) 
are included in urban counties category. 

Note: Grant allocations in this table represent funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress, which have been allocated to the categories of eligible recipients according 
to secs. 103, 106, 107 of the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. 


Programs 


Stark numbers such as these do not, and cannot, tell the entire story. 

The key things are the community development needs that are met. Numerous 
projects have been undertaken. These have included projects in the area 
of slum clearance, housing rehabilitation, neighborhood renewal, community 
centers, code enforcement, and the like. Wisconsin has participated in 
the full gamut of community development activities. The kinds of projects 
are outlined in Appendix I. A considerable amount of program development 
lies behind these titles--programs involving state funds, local funds, 

and other federal funds. 


PART THREE 


PROB LEMS 


III. A PROBLEM AREA: THE DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 


Despite the considerable success the Community Development Block Grant has 
enjoyed in Wisconsin, some problem areas have come to the fore. 


Non-Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


The level of funds available in non-metropolitan areas has been shown to 

be inadequate. In the first two rounds of funding, over 200 Wisconsin 
communities applied each year with only about eight percent of them receiving 
funds. The HUD staff decided, and wisely so, to provide relatively large 
grants to relatively few communities in order to achieve maximum impact 

from the funds. There were far more good programs submitted by communities 
with substantial needs that could not be satisfied with the funds available. 


The inadequacy of this funding level can be traced back to the overall 
level of appropriations and to the ratio of funds established between metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan areas. The present law prescribed an 80%/20% 
split between metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas. The charge has 
been made that the split is arbitrary and does not accurately reflect the 
relative needs of these areas. A recent report by the U.S. General 
Accounting Office entitled Why The Formula For Allocating CD Block Grant 
Funds Should Be Improved supports this charge. It concludes that a 65%/ 
35% split between SMSAs and other areas rather than the 80%/20% is 
justified by the population, poverty and overcrowded housing data used by 
HUD for the 1975 allocations. 


Problems with the current ratio are evident in Wisconsin and other midwestern 
states as well. A substantial number of Wisconsin cities located outside 

SMSAs range in population between 20,000 to 50,000 and therefore are considered 
non-metropolitan. An increasing percentage of Wisconsin citizens are residents 
of smaller cities. In most cases, the problems of an entitlement city of 
55,000 are not significantly greater than those of a non-entitlement city of 
45,000. Depending on the specific cities, the smaller ones may well have 
greater community development needs. Yet, under the current Community 
Development Block Grant Program, cities that may be not much over 50,000 

but are within SMSAs are eligible to receive substantially more funding 

along with the guarantees of entitlement status. 


Although something close to a 65%/35% split appears to be valid, a suggestion 
that funds for large cities be cut to provide increased funding for smaller 
communities in non-metropolitan areas is not being made. There simply are 
not sufficient funds available to serve adequately the needs of big cities, 
let alone the additional and severe needs of medium-sized municipalities in 
more rural areas. The problem of inadequate funding for non-metropolitan 
areas suggests several program changes that require further consideration: 
The most viable solution is probably a significantly higher appropriation 
level (such as that proposed by the present Administration) to put more 

funds into all recipient categories. 
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Metropolitan Balances 


A second area of problems involves the metropolitan discretionary funds. In 
contrast to the non-metropolitan balance, the Wisconsin experience with the funds 
for smaller communities within SMSAs has not been nearly so satisfactory. 


With the exception of the Milwaukee SMSA, most of Wisconsin discretionary com- 
munities in metropolitan areas are basically rural cities, no different from 
such communities in the non-metropolitan areas. Yet because they are considered 
metropolitan, they are eligible to compete only for the discretionary funds 
(the balance after entitlement) allocated to their SMSA. Except for the 
Milwaukee SMSA, each of Wisconsin's SMSAs has had less funds allocated to it 
each year than the average size of the non-metropolitan discretionary grants. 
This disparity is evident in the comparison of average grants between metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan areas. Metropolitan area grants average less than 
a third of the non-metropolitan grants. Douglas County, in-the Duluth-Superior 
SMSA had an allocation of only $35,000 in fiscal year 1975. The La Crosse SMSA 
received only $52,000. Even if all funds were given to one locality from among 


the numerous applicants, the amount would still be too small to achieve any real 
impact. 


Average Size of Discretionary Grants DynLear 


Discretionary Grant “O75 1976 one 

Metropolitan $98,333 $116,523 Not available 
until 4/29 

Non-Metropolitan 320,666 355. lou 137,840/project or 
208, 984/community 


Number of Discretionary Grants by Year 


Discretionary Grant 1975 1976 Ta 

Metropolitan 12 16 Not available 
until 4/29 

Non-Met ropolitan ey 16 47 projects, or 


31 communities 


(For a comparison of entitlement, metropolitan and non-metropolitan dis- 


cretionary grants by unit of government and by congressional district see 
Appendix TI.) 


Other states in the midwest have experienced similar problems. In 

Illinois, the fiscal year 1975 discretionary balance for Bloomington-Normal 
was a mere $45,000 and only $38,000 for Decatur. The Lafayette, Indiana 

SMSA received a mere $56,000. In the six North Central states the average 
metropolitan discretionary balance totaled only $183,000 in 1975. Actually, 
most of the individual SMSA balances were considerably smaller than this 

with the average brought up by a few very large discretionary balances such 
as those found in Milwaukee ($513,000 in fiscal year 1975), Chicago ($815,000 
in fiscal year 1975), Indianapolis ($437,000 in fiscal year 1975), Minneapolis- 
St. Paul ($774,000 in fiscal year 1975), Cleveland ($538,000 in fiscal year 
1975), and Detroit ($658,000 in fiscal year 1975). 


Ls): 


As currently structured, the metropolitan discretionary balances will increase 
substantially over the next three years. Unfortunately this increase is to 

be made at the expense of the metropolitan cities. By 1980, although the absolute 
dollars going to most entitlement cities will increase, a large proportion of 
the funds for each metropolitan area will shift to the discretionary balance. 
But for most SMSAs in the midwestern states (with the exception of some of the 
vary largest mentioned above) this shift will not be one of city to suburb 

for the reasons suggested earlier. Often the central cities in these SMSAs 
are not large urban centers but are similar to those cities that compete for 
discretionary grants. The cities of Appleton and Oshkosh in Wisconsin are 
good examples. Further, the communities that comprise these metropolitan 
balances are rural rather than suburban in nature and their needs are very 
similar to cities of comparable size in non-metropolitan areas. 


Perhaps what the complexity of this problem suggests is that the largest 
central cities and metropolitan areas be treated differently than those 
less populous, less dense SMSAs. Not only are the problems of very large 
cities different from the problems of medium sized cities, but also the 
type of development that surrounds these cities typically differs. 


This problem might be corrected by placing these similar communities (whether 
they happen to be "metropolitan" or "non-metropolitan") into a pool so they 
would be competing for the same discretionary funds. The hard fact is that 
there probably would be more "losers" overall under such a plan. On the 
other hand, the competition between similar communities would certainly be 
more equitable and the real community development needs would have a greater 
chance of being met. It should also be recognized that hard decisions (on 
levels of density, for example) would have to be made by HUD in order to 
place these communities into the same competitive category on a sound basis. 
This, then relates to the next problem area, that of technical assistance. 
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IV. A PROBLEM AREA: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


As indicated in the first chapter, local governments are required to put 
together complex applications in order to receive their funding. In 
actual practice, this application process comes closer to program develop- 


ment than to the usual "fill-in-the-blank" image would suggest. Applications 
must include: 


A three-year community development plan summary; 
A one-year action program; 

A housing assistance plan; and 

A budget. 


PWN FF 
es 86° 


Many communities do not have such plans "on the shelf." They must, 

instead, be built from the ground up. Communities both large and small 

often do not have the staff capacity or other resources to undertake such 
efforts effectively. Faced with this dilemma, many in Wisconsin turn in 

one of two directions: 1) to private consulting firms (which can be costly) or 
2) to a state or regional agency. The latter alternative can be particularly 
beneficial. Because the states are so heavily involved in the areas of 
housing and community development, they are in the best position to assure 
that community development will be effectively integrated with both state 

and federal economic development, housing, manpower and social programs. 
Estimates for 1976-1977 indicate that the State of Wisconsin's efforts in 

the field of housing and community development will total $649,150,072 (see 
Appendix III). While this figure does include outstanding bonds, it does not 
include state-administered federal funds or most staff costs. Because of 

the extensiveness of state programs and the quality of state staff, creative 
community development programs integrating a variety of state and federal 
programs can be developed that would otherwise be impossible. A certain 
comprehensiveness is also made possible by state assistance. Many critics of the 
Community Development Block Grant Program cite the lack of comprehensiveness 
as one of its failings. In Wisconsin, the state has been able to remedy 
this. State assistance also makes it possible to assure that community 
development grants will be "integrated."" The Economic Development 
Administration (U.S. Department of Commerce), the Farmers Home Administration 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture) and HUD are now beginning talks to assure 
that economic, social, and community development programs are "integrated." 
In Wisconsin and elsewhere where state assistance is provided this "dream" 

is a reality now. 


With specific reference to the Community Development Block Grant Program, 
the amount of time state personnel spend in training local officials, 
assisting in application preparation, and disseminating information on 
community development is enormous. Since the enactment of the program, 
the State has, at its own expense, presented seven training conferences 
and provided 113 communities with direct assistance with the program. This 
direct assistance went beyond single visits. In many cases the assistance 
consisted of repeated visits and help with compiling applications and 
developing programs. 


Such technical assistance from the State is both needed and demanded. 
Advocating local government interests before government agencies was 

shown in a recent survey to be one of the most popular state services of 

the State of Wisconsin. Nevertheless, since 1974, the number of state staff 
working full-time on the program has declined from seven to zero. At 
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the same time, the number of applicants for discretionary grants are 
dropping dramatically. In "year one" (FY 1975) there were 150 applications 
for discretionary grants from Wisconsin; in "year three" (FY 1977) there 
are only 89 applications. This may be caused, in part, by the lack of 
success. It may also be caused by a lack of local staff to do the planning 
and program development necessary to put together sound applications (see 
Appendix III listing communities with unsuccessful applications). 


This is not, therefore, a tired rerun of the old states versus the cities 
battle. The states, as well as the federal government, have made a commitment 
to effective community development. The question is, will community 
development be effective without adequate technical assistance--including, 

in some instances technical assistance by states? The answer appears to be no. 


What is needed then is the provision for adequate technical assistance and 

at least the possibility for an adequate state role. If states are pro- 

vided with a possibility of a role, the technical assistance they provide 

will result in better community development. In addition, if states are 
placed in the position of reviewing and commenting on discretionary grant 
applications, they will be able to advise HUD in ways that will alleviate 

the problems with the discretionary grants identified in the preceding chapter. 


Some have proposed that the "701" Planning Funds be used to provide technical 
assistance so necessary for effective community development. There are a 
number of problems with this. 


In Wisconsin, the "701" local assistance funds go to regional planning 
commissions. However, a number of local governments, by their own choice, 
are not included in these commissions. They would therefore be excluded 
from community development assistance. 


In addition, it must be recognized that the primary purpose of the "701" 
program is to develop land use and management plans. Many of these plans 
are required by the federal government as a prerequisite for future federal 
funding. Any shift in emphasis would work against these other objectives 
and put the communities at a disadvantage. This would be a case of “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul."’ Further, if the proposal to limit "701" funds to con- 
munities under 50,000 population should become a reality, all of these 
communities, which are intended to be the principal recipients of the 
community development funds, will be excluded from technical assistance, 
Clearly, then, '701"' is not the best route to take. 
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V. A PROBLEM AREA: THE FORMULA 


The existing formula that determines amounts allocated to entitlement 
communities and to the discretionary balances has come under increasing 
fire as the experience with community development block grants has 
accumulated. As described in previous chapters, the formula includes 
housing overcrowding, population and poverty. Critics have charged that 
communities with real community development needs are not characterized 
by overcrowding, but rather by "wastelands" composed of abandoned housing. 
The population element is also seen as favoring areas of rapid population 
growth in the sunbelt and the suburbs. The poverty element is not immune 
to attack either as it fails to account for cost-of-living differences. 


The Present Formula 


The existing formula is applied in the following manner. Two percent of 

the total yearly funding is subtracted for a special Secretary's discretionary 
fund. Eighty percent of the remaining funds are allocated by law to SMSAS. 
Twenty percent goes to the non-metropolitan areas. From the "eighty percent 
share" come the entitlements. In calculating the entitlements the amount 

to all entitlement cities is computed first. 


iste tep 
No. of housing No. of persons 
Population units with 1.01 with incomes 
Ob O22 persons per room below poverty 
Total entitlement in 522 entitle- level in 522 
SMSA X 2) Xp seities ty. §2 5X mente cities + .50 X entitlement cities 
Amount population No. of housing No. of persons 
of all units with 1.01 with incomes below 
SMSAs persons per room poverty level in 
in all SMSAs all SMSAs 
The resulting figure is the amount allocated to all entitlement. cities. 
2nd Step 
No. of housing 
Money units with 1.01 No. of persons 
allocated Population persons per room in poverty in 
to all X BLD eOLSaeO LLY. st pe eet De age. Ly ste jd ic Lt 
Entitle- Population No. of housing No. of persons 
ment rap ere yay units with 1.01 in poverty in 
Cities entitlement persons per room 522 entitle- 
cities in 522 entitle- ment cities 


ment cities 


The resulting figure is the amount allocated to an individual entitlement city. 


ey 


Bee, 


The process is then repeated for urban counties, using the same factor 
weights, but with a slightly different format. 


lst Step 
Population of Housing over- 
522 entitlement crowding in Poverty in Total 
cities and cities and cities and SMSAs 
urban counties “ie 20, Ur panvcount .esit leo .50 urban counties| X alloca- 
Population of Housing over- Poverty in tion 
all SMSAs crowding in all SMSAs 

all SMSAs 
2nd Step 


The total calculated in the first step is then multiplied by the same | 
factors used in calculating the entitlement cities share -- using individual 
urban county data relative to the data for cities plus urban counties. 


Effects of Present Formula 


Full funding under the present formula (without "hold-harmless'') would have 
staggering effects on the large central cities of the Northeast and North Central 
regions. As indicated in the introduction of this chapter, these cities exhibit 
three significant trends that violate the needs assumptions as defined by the 
formula. The largest difficulty lies with the population decline characteristics 
of many northern cities. The decline which is generally offset by a population 
increase in suburban communities surrounding the cities erodes the city's tax base 
and simultaneously decreases the amount of federal assistance via the funding 
formula. The remaining residents generally consume the more expensive city 
services, thus eliminating the prospects for decreased city spending. 


The poverty data has also understated true need in these areas. As 
explained previously, price level differences are assumed to be negligible 
throughout the entitlement cities. However, because the poverty line is 
based on a national average, the number of poor people in areas with high 
wage-price levels will, therefore, be understated. This poverty figure 
will be overstated for areas with price-wage levels under the national 
average. Under the present law, the HUD Secretary can adjust allocations 
on a price level basis. There is, however, a lack of good price data for 
all but the largest cities and this has discouraged HUD from undertaking 
this effort. The General Accounting Office has constructed a cost of 
living index and found that neglecting this factor excluded 368,000 people 
from the poverty category in New York City alone. This translates into a 
$15.j million loss for the city. In New Orleans, on the other hand, 25,000 
persons are considered poor who should not be and that city gains $1.6 million. 
This disparity is accentuated by the fact that poverty is doubleweighted in 
the present formula. 


As a region, the Midwest Governors’ Conference states gain slightly through 
1980 with full funding of the present formula. However, the distribution 
of funds shifts significantly. Madison, which has experienced rapid growth 
and contains large segments of overcrowded housing, receives a funding 
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increase of 20% ($500,000), while Milwaukee's funding, despite its more 
extensive needs and declining tax base, increases by a scant 1% ($168,000). 

Other large losers include Cleveland (-11.4%), Detroit (-22.4%), Dayton (-39.4%), 
and Gary (-46.8%). Gainers are generally suburban cities, such as Waukegan 
(+18%), West Lafayette (+20%), and Dearborn Heights (+15%). Large gainers 
nationally include Phoenix (+726.7%), Omaha (+637.3%), Dallas (+637.3%) and 

Fort Lauderdale (+436.4%). 


The Proposed Dual Formula System 


In the face of these criticisms, HUD undertook an "in-house" study of 
alternative formulas. At the same time, the Brookings Institute also studied 
alternatives. At the conclusion of these efforts, the administration proposed 
a dual formula system. The system retains the present formula, but makes 

an alternative formula that includes population growth lag, age of housing, 
and poverty as its elements. 


Although the specifics of the second option are not clear, the three 
variables and their respective weights are known. They are: 


-9 X number of pre-1939 housing units for a city 


number of pre-1939 housing units for all cities 


+ -2 X growth lag of a city compared to national average 


- -3 X number of persons in poverty in a city 


number of persons in poverty in all cities 
The growth lag component is computed as follows: 


(1960 city population) x (national growth average 1.1128) =A 


Poen tne o/s.populationvof£ a:city) = Y 
833220182 


if Y>zero, Y x .2 = value of population factor 


The dual formula option accomplishes several expressed or implied Congressional 
goals. The principal benefits of the dual formula approach go to older cities 
of the northeast. The Midwest Governors' Conference states increase their 
entitlement city funding substantially, ranging from a 26% increase for 
Indiana to a 135% increase in Minnesota. Fifty-three entitlement cities 

in the southern and western regions also benefit, representing 20% of the 
formula cities in these regions. The dual formula is not simply a mechanism 
to reinstate the allocation patterns of the categorical programs, as 1//7 
entitlement areas are projected to receive funds below the level of their 
previous grants. The two formulas are highly correlated to the "need 
dimensions" of poverty and community age. 


Cities are major beneficiaries of the dual formula option. Their share 


increases from 52.8% under the present system to 62.2% with the dual option. 
Most of the increase comes from funds that would have gone into the SMSA 
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discretionary balance. This balance, which goes to metropolitan com- 
munities under 50,000, is reduced by 12% (from 28%). However, this loss 

is somewhat offset by the increased funding of urban counties (+2%) whose 
allocations are often spent in such small metropolitan communities. Appendix 
V reveals some selected examples of gainers and losers.. 


As indicated previously, Midwest Governors’ Conference states benefit from 
the dual option, largely because of the inclusion of the age of housing stock 
variables in the second formula. 


The overall effect on one group of communities remains unclear. The phase- 
out of hold-harmless under the present system would have resulted in 

a huge windfall gain for discretionary grant communities. However, under 
the dual option, they show an increase of roughly 41% from 1975 to 1980. 


Wisconsin entitlement cities are definitely aided by the dual formula proposal. 
Under the formula, ten of Wisconsin's twelve entitlement cities receive 
absolute gains. 


1980 Entitlements - Dual Formula Option 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Existing Formula HUD Proposal Gains 
Appleton 749 764 +15 
Eau Claire 709 828 +119 
Green Bay 1,380 1,380 0 
Kenosha e205 Tee PA’, +67 
La Crosse 867 1,443 +576 
Madison 2,940 2,940 0 
Milwaukee 12,789 23.502 +10,596 
Oshkosh 770 PM Obey +287 
Racine 1,516 2,103 +647 
Superior 578 a 192 +614 
Wauwatosa 566 872 +306 
West Allis 837 1,085 +248 
24,954 38 5429 14,472 


Madison, for example, is a city that gains. The $2.940 million it receives in 
1980 represents a 20% increase over the $2.459 million received in 1977. Madison, 
due to its large population in overcrowded housing and its rapid population 
growth, benefits more from the present formula than the new option. The key to 
the large increases in entitlement funding in Wisconsin cities is the inclusion 
of an age of housing factor in the second funding formula. Eleven Wisconsin muni- 
cipalities have higher portions of pre-1939 housing than the national average. 

For example, out of Superior's total housing stock, 77% was built prior to 1939, 
while La Crosse and Oshkosh each have 65%. This compares with a national average 
of 39%. Of the total housing stock within Wisconsin SMSAs, 45.6% was constructed 
prior to 1939. The heavy influence of these numbers is explained by the extra 
weight given this factor in the funding formula. Appendix VI explains Wisconsin 
housing data in more detail, 
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The population lag factor produces mixed results in Wisconsin allocations. 
LaCrosse, Milwaukee, West Allis, and Superior have each failed to achieve 

the 11.28% national growth average, and thus are gainers due to this factor. 

It is important when considering this factor to take a broader view of what 
this factor represents. For instance, the time period chosen for the 
measurement is 1960-1973, during which many communities exhibited substantial 
growth. When and if this measurement period is redefined, the state and the 
region will gain. Census data reveals that the state grew by 4.3% (1970-1976), 
as compared to a national average of 5.6%, while the other states in the region 
grew by only 1.77%. Therefore, this factor's inclusion in the formula 

should be considered a mixed blessing, yielding ambiguous short-range results 
and potential added benefits in the long run (see Appendix VII). 


The poverty data reveals that most Wisconsin municipalities do not have 
population with large segments of poverty. This fact explains why most 
municipalities gain more under the second formula option than the present 
formula, which stresses poverty data. The following table reveals the 
current national SMSA average with the 1970 date census data. 


Percent of Persons Under Poverty Level 


National SMSA Average LB 22 
Appleton 6.0% 
Green Bay del 
Kenosha Sols 
La Crosse P27 O7 
Madison P87, 
Milwaukee DECAZ 
Oshkosh TOPO7 
Racine 8.97% 
Wauwatosa 4.42 
West Allis 4.4% 


While this data is obviously not current, it is indicative of the status 
of Wisconsin municipalities relative to the nation as a whole, and offers 
some insight into the state's performance on this funding factor. If the 
dual formula is applied to non-metropolitan areas as well, Wisconsin also 
benefits (see Appendix VIII). | 


In summary, the Administration proposal of the formula option addresses 
the needs of Wisconsin municipalities far better than the present formula. 
It is hard to conceive a more advantageous factor than age of housing 
stock which simultaneously benefits Wisconsin and serves the Congressional 
intent. It is unlikely a better alternative could be found. 
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APPENDIX I 
Use of Grants in Wisconsin 


Communi ty 


Adams-Friendship 
Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver Dam 

Black River Falls 
Clintonville 
Town of East Troy 
Eau Claire 


Independence 


Lac Courte Oreilles Tr. 


Laona 

Marinette County 
Mondovi 

Montreal 

New London 
Platteville 

Rewey 
Stockbridge-Munsee Tr. 


Tomah 
Tomahawk 


Wausau 
Whitewater 


(Information not available for Highland, Spooner, St. 


COMMUNITIES RECEIVING 1975 TITLE | BLOCK GRANTS AND INVITED TO PREPARE 
FULL APPLICATIONS FOR 1976 IN NON-METROPOLITAN DISCRETIONARY AREAS 


Population 


1975 


2,260 
9,116 
5 909 
14,382 
3,447 
454] 
3;044 


47,565 


1,091 


1,453 
37,078 
thn 
84] 
5,033 
8,954 
241 


6,917 
3,037, 
32 ,899 
11,093 


10 


Acquisi 
& Demol. 


x x 


x * XX Xx 


ee eo. OK 


WISCONSIN 


i cappe 


Counsel 


Cc Oo 

oO a 
own DB HW —_— DM 
: Oo © wn Cc 
- £& ek vo no AS = 
e— “ovo OF COs eos en 
c 2 Ors) UM leo, Co, ..25 
oo vw DOD OC YY OY TV OA 
IA~nm NONW OW Nnaoe IT = 


x x 
x x Kee XK 
x x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
Xx 
x x 
x x 
x 
x 
Xx x 
x x x Xx x 
XX 
x Xx 
Xx 
Xx x rh Oak x 
x x 


Croix Tribe and St. Lawrence.) 


in 


cation 
Non-Hous 


Rehab. 
Fire Prot 


Building 


Solid 
Elderly/ 


Center 
Beautifi- 
Comm. 
Waste 
Hand 
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APPENDIX II 


Metropolitan & Non-Metropolitan Grants By Congressional District 
(Dollar Amounts are in Thousands) 


1975 1976 1977 Population 
FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Metropolitan Grants 
Kenosha $289 $642 $1,062 82,839 
Racine 352 782 Load 7 94,905 
Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 
Pleasant Prairie 48 75 * 12,810 
Racine County 81 101 * 176,350 


Non-Metropolitan Hold-Harmless Grants 
Beloit 914 914 914 35,954 
Non-Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


East Troy 500 100 3,056 
Whitewater 500 11,615 


SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
‘Metropolitan Grants 


Madison 750 1,495 2,549 168,621 


Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Stoughton 132 ag a * 6,974 
Middleton 100 * 10,342 
Dane County 100 * 300, 881 


Non-Metropolitan Hold-Harmless Grants 
Monroe 44 44 44 9,476 


Non-Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Highlanc 30 40 746 
Baraboo 365 7,763 
Beaver Dam . 210 14,508 
Rewey 2057.6 254 
Shullsburg SL lL 30c 
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1975 1976 1977 Population 


THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Metropolitan Grants 


La Crosse 605 668 721 ASUaT 
Eau Claire £99 46,204 


Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Onalaska 33 * 6,871 
Woodville 45 * 610 
Campbell a3 * 3,288 
Glenwood 19 * 899 
Wilson 45 * 186 
West Salem ibs) eHISi Zoo 


Non-Metropolitan Hold-Harmless Grants 
None 


Non-Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Eau Claire 500 500 46,204 
Mondovi 252 2a50 
Platteville 26255 500 ZT 2 Spe teks} 
Black River Falls 133 20 3,449 
Independence 455.8 1,078 
Tomah 490 188 6,819 
Prairie du Chien 500 Shy Pe 
Eastman 50 3353 
Crawford County 170 £53699 
Arcadia 70 2228 
Merrillan 70 624 
Trempealeau County 170 24,332 
Boscobel 500 22998 
Westby 225 1,689 
La Farge 60 684 
Viroqua 202.55 3,749 
Rice Lake 460 (sie fe 
Sparta: 280 6,653 


FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Metropolitan Grants LS oOo 13,393 ileal oa 683,146 
**Mi lwaukee 13563 135.363 12), 62 1 683,146 
Wauwatosa l33 295 494 58,677 
West Allis 196 435 726 PL STR 


*%* Milwaukee City and County CDBG's are counted in both the 4th and 5th 
Congressional Districts. 


Fas) 


IE ES) 1976 eva i™ ve Population 

Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 

**Milwaukee County 260 * 1, 0325448 
(The Non-Metropolitan Hold-Harmless and Non-Metropolitan Discretionary 
categories do not apply in the fourth congressional district.) 
FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Metropolitan Grants 

**Milwaukee City 135383 nls va Soe | IZ O20 683,146 
Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 

*kMilwaukee County | 260 * 1,032,713 
(The Non-Metropolitan Hold-Harmless and Non-Metropolitan Discretionary 
categories do not apply in the fifth congressional district.) 
SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Metropolitan Grants 

Oshkosh 1/9 SEW 648 Jlsh 92 
Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Neenah 1O1s5 * 23,342 
Menasha 188 * 14,712 


Non-Metropolitan Hold-Harmless Grants 


Fond du Lac 853 853 853 363551 
Sheboygan | 1,082 1,082 1,082 49,246 


Non-Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Adams -Friendship 500 25 oe 
Adams 125 1,472 
Mauston 142 3,450 
Two Rivers : Beh. 13,400 


** Milwaukee City and County CDBG's are counted in both the 4th and 5th 
Congressional Districts. 
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1975-1976 
SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Metropolitan Grants 

Superior BZ 292 
Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Lake Nebagamon aie) 
Solon Springs A5e) 


Non-Metropolitan Hold-Harmless Grants 


Stevens Point 800 800 
Wisconsin Rapids 993 298 


Non-Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Ashland 406 486. 


Montreal 424 

Spooner 450 

Tomahawk 468 
Wausau 500 
Winter area 

Ladysmith 


Imminent Threat Grants 
Oma 
Pence 
Carey 
Kimball 
Knight 
EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Metropolitan Grants 


Appleton 300 386 
Green Bay Le Es Lo. 


Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Combined Locks LOW 

Hortonville 96 106. 
Seymour fOr 
De Pere 143 


2D 


LOT 


480 


202 


Jays) 
132 
500 


UZ5 
125 
125 
25 
iz) 


Population 


31,183 


635 
610 


23,856 
18,099 


9,255 
833 
2,446 
3,896 
33,031 


3,532 


340 
230 
99 
474 
289 


58,541 
89,016 


ae6i2 
6,819 
2,293 
14,805 


1975 1976 Lov, Population 
Non-Metropolitan Hold-Harmless Grants 
Marinette 32 ae 51Z 125272 


Non-Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Clintonville 197 4,824 
Marinette County 438 100 Sane 
St. Lawrence 46 540 
Laona-Wabeno 499.6 2,949 
New London LSJ io 75 6,29 
Oconto 450 5,000 
Shawano 500 6,740 


NINTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Metropolitan Grants 
None 


Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


Shorewood 71.6 * 14,874 
Brown Deer 241.4 * 13,863 
Waukesha 200 * 45,190 
Sussex 200 548 * 35702 


Non-Metropolitan Hold-Harmless Grants 
None 
Non-Metropolitan Discretionary Grants 


None 


“ Not available until Apriig29 C197 i. 
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APPENDIX III 


The Wisconsin Effort 
In 
Housing and Community Development 


The information contained in this appendix documents the efforts of the 
State of Wisconsin in the areas of Housing and Community Development. 
The report encompasses both state funds and federal funds with which 
the state plays an administrative role. 


The 1973-1974 and 1974-1975 figures represent actual expenditures while 
the 1975-1976 and 1976-1977 figures are taken from the 1975-1977 state 
budget (Chapter 39, Laws of 1975). 


It is important to note two factors that appear to diminish the overall 
totals: (a) The staff costs are provided for only one agency (the 
Department of Local Affairs and Development); with other agencies, 

it is more difficult to specify how much of the staff time is consumed 
by what might be called housing and community development programs. 

(b) Extensive training programs that serve the ends of community develop- 
ment are administered by the University and the Board of Vocational 
Technical and Adult Education, but the costs of these do not appear as 
distinguishable budget items. 


This data is based on two state documents, the Department of Local 
Affairs and Development's Services for Wisconsin Communities Manual 
and the Department of Administration's Inventory of Local Assistance 
Programs. 


Totals 
1973-1974 1974-1975 1975-1976 1976-1977 

GPR SLO.o soy LOU $26,559,900 $25,058, 200 S27593/,700 
Over-all Totals (including outstanding bonds) $649, 930,072 
Over-all 
Totals $80,915,200 $91,591,300 $85,300,400 $89,926,072 
PRF Sl5.980, 700 $21,341,5400 $19,925,800 S215 865. (72 
SEG S135, 547,900 $ 8,679,900 $11,363,800 $13,743,400 
SEG-F S122059400 $13,018,800 $26,312,400 523,./07, 000 
OTHER $ 436,200 $ 523,200 $ 667,500 $ 780,000 
BR Si /303.200 S1776103200 
PRO S*8, 209,100 S 3,8573400 Se, Oe LOW $ 1,891,700 
SEG & GPR 

& PRO S35 5135 700 $39,097,200 $38,394,700 545,012,000 
Bonds and Revenue from Bonds (outstanding) $560,004,000 


2; 


Abbreviations 


GPR ---- 
PRO ---- 
PRE ---- 
SEG ---- 
Sic 
BR —=-= 


General Purpose Revenue 
Program Revenue 

Program Revenue, Federal 
Segregated Revenue 
Segregated Revenue, Federal 
Bonded Revenue 


Department of Local Affairs and Development 


Community Development Fund 


Source of Funds 1973-197 


GPR $43,000 


Housing Development Fund 


Source of Funds . 1973-197 


GPR $106,200 


Other Housing Development 


Source of Funds 1973-197 


PRF 


4 1974-1975 1975-1976 1976-1977 
$173,400 $117,500 $117,500 

4 1974-1975 1975-1976 1976-1977 
$96,800 $150,000 $150,000 

4 1974-1975 1975-1976 1976-1977 
$287,600 $521,472 


Support for Regional Planning Commissions 


Source of Funds 297371974 1974-1975 1975-1976 1976-1977 
GPR $218,300 $753,800 $372,900 $372,900 
PRF $480, 200 $677,000 $409, 900 $409, 900 


Emergency Preparedness and Disaster Aid Funds 


Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 1975-1976 1976-1977 


PREF $2,279,100 $1,048,300 $1,527,000 $1,692,000 


Other Programs 


Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 197571976 1976-1977 


PRF $480, 200 


$639,700 Sia ds 1 5700 $3,500,000 


Department Staff Involved in Community Assistance 


Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 1975-1976 1976-1977 
GPR $763,300 $929,700 $1,061,000 $1,163,100 
PRF $313,500 $242,300 $ 446,300 $ 400,000 — 
OTHER $436,200 $487,500 $ 641,700 $ 750,000 
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10. 


cee 


i. 


3. 


14. 


as 


Source of Funds 


Source of Funds 


Source of Funds 


Source of Funds 


Source of Funds 


Source of Funds 


Department Staff Involved in Housing 


Source of Funds LOPS=LI74. 
GPR $278,600 
PRF 6,400 


1974-1975 


$255,600 


Loos boL0 


$317,800 
20,500 


Department Staff Supporting Community and Housing Staffs 


1973-1974 


GPR $255,400 


1974-1975 


$315, 600 


Department of Transportation 


Miscellaneous Road and Street Aids 
1973-1974 


SEG $426, 600 


Bridge Construction and Maintenance 


1973-1974 


SEG $524,300 


1974-1975 


$430, 600 


1974-1975 


$743,800 


1975-1976 


$347,100 


1975-1976 


$400, 000 


1975-1976 


$1,945,200 


Mass Transit Aids, Planning and Demonstration Projects 


1973-1974 


GPR $3,434,600 
SEG 


Highway and Transit Aids 
1973-1974 


SEG $12,255,500 
SEG-F $ 9,515,000 


1974-1975 


$3,432,500 


1974-1975 


$6,361,400 
$8,051,400 


Aids to Airports and Aeronautical Activities 


Source of Funds 1973-1974 
PRO 53°,209)100 
PRF $4,786,200 


Department of Health and Social Services 


1974-1975 


$3,857,400 
Soo 7.200 


Offset Aids for County Mental Health Facilities 


1973-1974 


GPR $3,383,400 
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1974-1975 


$3,220,500 


1975-1976 


$3,432,800 


1975-1976 


$ 8,291,600 
$24,646,400 


1975-1976 


$1,972,700 
$6,000,000 


1975-1976 


$2,990,800 


1976-1977 


$292,700 
7>;000 


1976-1977 


$449,800 


1976=1977 


$400 ,000 


1976-1977 


$1,942,000 


1976-1977 


$3,428, 300 


1976-1977 


§0770/5 100 
$22,041,500 


1976-1977 


$1,891,700 
$6, 000, 000 


1976-1977 


S25 7395000 


235 


Zoe 


2D\« 
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Zoi 


As Ie 


30. 


eA 


Aid for Pollution Control Facilities 


Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 


GPR $64,000 $64,000 
Aid to Municipalities for Water Systems 
Source of Funds 


1973-1974 1974-1975 


GPR $1,000, 000 


1975-1976 


$64,000 


1975-1976 


$1,000,000 


Aids for Water Pollution Abatement and Sewerage Collection 


Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 


GPR $5,598,000 $ 8,089,900 


Recreation and Natural Resource Planning Aids 


Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 
GPR $25,000 $25,000 

Aid for County and Municipal Parks 

Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 
GPR $1,303,000 $2,568,300 

Recreation and Water Access Aids 

Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 
GPR $167,300 $605, 600 

Land and Water Conservation Fund 

Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 
SEG-F $2,544,400 $4,967,400 


Department of Administration 


Coasial Zone Management Development 


Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 
PRF $208,000 
GPR $100,000 


Aids, Training and Technical Assistance for Community Development 


Source of Funds 1973-1974 1974-1975 


PRF $35,200 $87,900 
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1975-1976 


$9,952,800 


1975-1976 


$45,000 


1975-1976 


$1,000,000 


1975-1976 


$160,000 


1975-1976 


$1,666,000 


1975-1976 


$304, 000 
$100, 000 


1975-1976 


$145,000 


1976-1977 


$64,000 


1976-1977 


$1,000,000 


1976-1977 


$13,130,900 


1976-1977 


$45,000 


1976-1977 


$1,000,000 


1976-1977 


$160, 000 


1976-1977 


$1,666,000 


1976-1977 


$350,000 
$100,000 


1976-1977 


$155,000 


Housing Finance 


Source of Funds (Outstanding in) 1976 
Short Term Notes $ 39,400,000 
Bonds 126,700,000 
Expected Operational Revenue from Bonds 704,000 


Department of Veterans Affairs 


Veterans Housing 


Source of Funds (Outstanding in) 1976 
General Obligation Bonds $340,000,000 
Revenue Bonds 53,200,000 
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APPENDIX IV 
Unsuccessful Applications by Congressional District 


TSE) DIsStrice 


1975 
Non-Metropolitan Amount Requested Metropolitan Amount Requested 
Footville $ 340,000 
Clinton 415,000 
Orfordville 500,000 
Whitewater 500,000 
Rock County 500,000 
Lake Geneva 33,300 
Janesville 500,000 
East Troy 500,000 
2nd District 
Freedom & North Freedom 90,000 Middleton 37,500 
North Freedom 250,000 Verona 34,000 
Cazenovia 429,100 Dunn 110,000 
Shullsburg 30,000 Fitchburg 50,000 
Rewey 413,500 Sun Prairie 286,000 
Ridgeway 500,000 
Barneveld 132,000 
Waupun 500,000 
Arlington 296,500 
Brodhead 495,000 
Brooklyn 114,500 
Arena 120,000 
Plain 256,000 
Merrimac 500,000 
Dodge County 25,000 
Columbia County 500,000 
Albany 500,000 
Lomira 108,100 
Wis. Dells 500,000 
Baraboo 415,000 
Lodi 120,000 
Columbus 500,000 
Cambria 235,000 
Monticello 130,000 
Portage 400,500 
Spring Green 254,000 
Reedsburg 443,000 
Lake Delton 500,000 
Sauk County 225,000 
Prairie du Sac 379,000 
Sauk City 488,000 
Monroe 235,500 
Mayville 77,000 
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Non-Metro 


Prairie du Chien 
Trempealeau 
Blair 

Fennimore 

Sparta 
Dickeyville 
Platteville 
Westby 

Durand 

Taylor 

Menominee 

Black River Falls 
Strum 

Eleva 

Eau Claire County 
Rice Lake 
Boyceville 
Wheeler 

Centuria 

Amery 

Boscobel 
Lancaster 
Richland Center 
Cassville 
Merrillan 

Balsam Lake 
Cazenovia 


Marquette County 
Kellnersville 
Manitowoc 
Plainfield 
Westfield 
Montello 
Neshkoro 

Wautoma 

Waupun 

Oxford 


3rd District 


Amount Requested 


$ 240,000 
96,000 
260,000 
154,939 
463,122 
272,000 
495,000 
481,896 
430,000 
12,000 
494,780 
500,000 
435,416 
307,000 
500,000 
386,000 
500,000 
500,000 
46,200 
300,000 
81,500 
435,000 
411,800 
180,732 
500,000 
500,000 
429,100 


4th District 


SCHeDISCEICL 


6th District 


101,705 
480,000 
500,000 

50,000 
500,000 
130,000 
165,000 

75,000 
500,000 

26,800 


s) 


Metro 


Shelby 

West Salem 
Glenwood City 
Hudson 

New Richmond 


Hales Corners 
Greendale 
South Milwaukee 


Brown Deer 


Menasha 

Hilbert 

New Holstein 
Brillion 
Winneconne 
Chilton 

Omro 

Winnebago County 
Neenah Township 


Amount Requested 


30,000 
28,000 
27,000 
38,000 
38,000 


150,000 
215,000 
426,000 


308,657 


150,000 
60,875 
132,000 
50,000 
148, 200 
59,500 
50,000 
150,000 
92,000 


Non-Metro Amount Requested Metro Amount Requested 
Adams $ 250,000 

Berlin 500,000 

Friendship 250,000 

N. Fond du Lac 45,850 

Elkhart Lake 258,425 

Elroy 1,000,000 

Ripon 218,000 

Plymouth 41,500 

Sheboygan Falls 237,000 

Fond du Lac County 500,000 

Random Lake 428,000 

Two Rivers 500,000 

Manitowoc County 200,000 

7thy District 

Medford 502,700 

Birchwood 100,000 

Hurley 91,000 

Marshfield 397,797 

Winter 445,000 

Cadott 239,000 

Rhinelander 500,000 

Shell Lake 500,000 

Weston 500,000 

Merrill 500,000 

Minocqua 500,000 

Pittsville 208,000 

Stanley 268,000 

Cornell 380,000 

Rothschild 500,000 

Curtiss 135,400 

Wausau 500,000 

Chippewa Falls 423,000 

Iron River 150,000 

Webster 339,150 

Mercer 500,000 

Bayfield 200,000 

Phillips 30,000 

Hawkins 100,000 

Tomahawk 345,000 

Thorp 347,000 

8th District 

Marion 33,000 Center 39,400 
Crandon 85,000 Outagamie County 70,000 
Kewaunee LTS, 000 Seymour 56,500 
Shawano 404,100 Kaukauna 122,500 
Waupaca 247,000 Little Chute 15,000 
Menominee 500,000 New London 165,000 
Wittenberg 64,000 Shiocton 50,000 
Birnamwood 45,000 DePere 81,000 
Bonduel 75,000 Denmark 250,000 
Tigerton 150,000 

Iola LL. 200 
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Non-Metro 


Oconto 

Land O'Lakes 
Laona 
Sturgeon Bay 
Farmington 
Florence 
Scandinavia 
Manawa 
Weyauwega 
Peshtigo 
Eagle River 
Crivitz 


Langlade County 


Antigo 
Niagara 


Ft. Atkinson 
Jefferson Co. 


1976 


Sharon 


Sauk City 
Prairie du Sac 
Merrimac 
Portage 
Baraboo 


Hillsboro 
Whitehall 
Soldiers Grove 
Melvina 

Sparta 
Cazenovia 
Westby 
Readstown 
Merrillan 


Amount Requested 
5 5005000 


342,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
172,060 

24,500 
474,000 
125,000 
485,000 

15,650 
500,000 

45,000 
450,000 
458,150 


9th District 


500,000 
877,000 


lst District 


336,900 


2nasDistrict 


121,000 
306,000 
500,000 
400,000 
393,200 


Sra .Wistrice 


500, 000 
500, 000 
398,587 
275,200 
272,650 
479,175 
397,650 
129,656 
500,000 


ep) 


Metro 


Holland 


Ashwaubenon 


Suamico 


Wrighstown 


Bellevue 


Butler 
West Bend 
Cedarburg 


Milwaukee County 


Saukville 
Muskego 
Grafton 
Thiensville 
Hartford 


Mt. Horeb 
Marshall 
Blue Mounds 


Amount Requested 


5,000 
81,000 
14,635 

112,000 

150,000 


450,000 
425,500 
225,000 
426,000 
107,500 
270,000 
132,000 

50,000 
426,000 


199,000 
25,000 
89,600 


Non-Metro Amount Requested Metro Amount Requested 
Viroqua 5) 295,090 
Lynxville 493,340 
Elmwood 52,000 
Maiden Rock 500,000 


4th District 


Sth District 


Greendale 415,950 
South Milwaukee 150,000 
6th District 
Berlin 500,000 Hilbert 30,000 
North Fond du Lac 325,990 Heenah 199,300 
Green Lake 350,000 
Wild Rose 240,300 
Coloma 222,500 
7th District 
Merrill 450,000 
Cadott 124,500 
Marathon 300,000 
Johnson 200,000 
Norrie 85,000 
Rib Mountain 500,000 
Butternut 215,000 
Winter 499,574 
Athens 59, LEY 
Washburn 500,000 
OL Districe 
Shawano 500,000 
Peshtigo LAB e232 Wrightstown 35,000 
Antizo 435,000 Combined Locks 199,000 
Clintonville 200,000 
Niagara 499 ,000 
Tigerton 25,000 
Wittenberg 260,000 
Sturgeon Bay 500, 000 
9th District 
Ft. Atkinson 110,000 Butler 499,570 
Fredonia 369,645 
Grafton 282,000 
Brown Deer 175,000 
Shorewood 247,630 
Waukesha 200 , 000 
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Non-Metro Amount Requested Metro Amount Requested 
Janesville 748,000 
Rock Co. 800,000 
East Troy 500, 000 
Sharon 500,000 
Whitewater 500,000 

2nd District 
Beaver Dam 398,000 Blue Mounds L124000 
Albany 150,000 
Shullsburg 70,262 

3rd District 
Eastman (Village Eau Claire County 150,000 

& Township) 434,000 River Falls 84,000 

Luck 450,000 Deer Park 26,500 
Boscobel 500, 000 Baldwin 84,000 
Richland Center 487,500 
Black River 464,630 
Monroe County 500, 000 
Prescott 377,000 
Black River Falls - 314,000 
Amery PAT ANS 161) 
Whitehall 500,000 
Hillsboro 292,900 

4th District 

South Milwaukee $ 200,000 
Greenfield 200,000 

5thnaDistrict 

6th District 
Ripon 500,000 Omro LEVEL OPA) 
Berlin 500,000 
Coloma 74,000 

/th- District 
Oulu 92,000 Brule 42,000 
Washburn 259,000 Stanley 150,000 
Park Falls 490,000 Bloomer 150,000 


LOR? 


St eDistraice 


Sy 


Non-Metro 


Many areas of 
Iron County 
Montreal 
Tomahawk 
Amherst 
Exeland 


Wabeno & Laona 
Clintonville 
Manawa 


Fort Atkinson 


Amount Requested 


750,000 
325,000 
500, 000 
500, 000 
671,744 


$ 208,000 
496,000 
440,000 


250,000 


8th District 


9th District 
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Metro Amount Requested 


Glendale 200,000 
Oconomowoc 210,360 
Butler 244,420 


APPENDIX V 


Dual Formula-Winners and Losers 


Class 1 


Phase-in cities (where formula amount exceeded prior program level in 
FY 1977) and for whom Second Formula doesn't provide additional funds. 


Alabama 
MODE POMELY soe sised viele ¢ see. 
Mobile... eeese*ee##s2e8eee8 @ eeee 


California 
BaARGLGt Let dereic< s.ote eis cieters 
LOS@ADSGLES.).. Me ee oles 
Dale DLCROs ¢ od dictated soa 6 98.0 


Illinois 
SiidMPAt Ps sss clelele » ated ois! 6 
WMI OR AL ofcre oe ovststets als aioe e 


Indiana 


Massachusetts 
RSI Wage elie a oier of diese che Sie s''s « 
WEY TOU es leas o olde siecle Dale's 


Michigan 
DEAL DOE PELE NCS H iueters'e ce e 
BOG OC Sir itte a0 we vie se at siete s 


New Jersey 
WROGDIMA EN s0 0 heute Siete ¢ 


Gren Cyd la16 ec e)ee Siatettts aie 


North Carolina 
Raleigh eeoeeoe0ee9e8te 8 8 @ eeoeeeve 


Pennsylvania 
BEEStOW BOTOUCTIV A ipeletotegets 6 


Levey any soln fe Wl al a a a tclepteceiete.@ 


POGLI77 


$ 3,288,000 
4,545,000 


820,000 


48,765,000 
10,388,000 


836, 000 
913,000 


1, 262,000 


271,000 


604, 000 
603,000 


846, 000 
318,000 


850,000 
450,000 


1593;55,000 


804,000 
585,000 


14,536,000 
22,644,000 
17,530,000 


1,063,000 


2,459,000 


sly, 


Paweco 


$ 3,562,000 
4,939,000 


1,316,000 
52,025,000 
10,986,000 


892,000 
957,000 


1,343,000 


288,000 


620, 000 
623,000 


865,000 
322,000 


861,000 
448,000 


2,058,000 


- 831,000 


600,000 


16,525,000 
24,146,000 
19,913,000 


1,146,000 


2,609,000 


Bebo 79 


$ 3,828,000 
5,308,000 


1,414,000 
55,907,000 
11,806,000 


959,000 


10295000 


1,444,000 


309,000 


666,000 
669,000 


929,000 
346,000 


926,000 
481,000 


2,211,000 


893,000 
644,000 


16,684,000 
25,947,000 
20,324,000 


123 000 


2,803,000 


FY 1980 


$ 4,015,000 
5,567,000 


1,483,000 
58,632,000 
12,381,000 


1,005,000 
1,079,000 


1,514,000 


324,000 


698,000 
702,000 


974,000 
363,000 


971,000 
505,000 


2,319,000 


937,000 
676,000 


17,497,000 
27,212,000 
21,314,000 


1,291,000 


2,940,000 


Class II 


Phase-in cities whose Second Formula is greater than the Present Formula. 


Alabama 


Birmite hati, sles os etetees ies 
Gadsden 


California 


eeeseeeesesteeee eeeeg9s: 


BUPDANRS oho: sie eteler< woe ees 
LONG. DEAC i eeie wieleteimielstsie aia) s 


Illinois 


Chicago 
Joliet.. 


Indiana 


Fort, Wayne. ..isilees Fe ee RPE 
HaPayettes os 3 iisisles «6 alesis 


Massachusetts 


Quincy 


Waltham 


Michigan 


Dearborn 


New Hampshire 


Nashua 


New Jersey 


Bayonne. 06 sas + ess cocecce 
BLPZabeth «5 ou. crete wre aroha e 


Pennsylvania 
Lower Merion sc «ss eerste ss @ 


Texas 


Amarillo 


Class Li 


EYORI? 


7,075,000 
1,107,000 


985,000 
5,061,000 


61,441,000 


1,069,000 


2,379,000 
541,000 


1,022,000 
694,000 


1,062,000 
786,000 


664,000 


986,000 
1,853,000 


520,000 


1,971,000 
1,523,000 


721,000 
1,277,000 


FY 1978 


$11,034,000 


1,673,000 


1,664,000 
7,029,000 


119,124,000 


1,256,000 


2,666,000 
906,000 


2,031,000 
1,048,000 


2,568,000 
1,089,000 


743,000 


2,106,000 
2,876,000 


1,205,000 


2,640,000 
2,311,000 


1,281,000 
1,919,000 


FYRLO7 9 


$11,857,000 


1,798,000 


1,789,000 
7,553,000 


128,011,000 


1,350,000 


2,865,000 
973,000 


2,183,000 
1,126,000 


2,760,000 
1,170,000 


799,000 


2,264,000 
3,112,000 


1,295,000 


2,837,000 
2,484,000 


1,376,000 
2,063,000 


FY 19860 


$12,435,000 


1, 886,000 


1,876,000 
7,921,000 


134,251,000 


1,416,000 


3,004,000 
1,021,000 


2,289,000 
1,181,000 


2,894,000 
1,227,000 


837,000 


2,374,000 
3,263,000 


1,359,000 


2,975,000 
2,605,000 


1,443,000 
2,163,000 


Hold-harmless loser cities (where formula amount in FY 1977 was less than 
their prior program levels) having Second Formula in 1980 greater than both 
present formula and prior program level. 


Caliterniia 
Oakland 


San Francisco 
Cley HOOUN Vie auiere cece tates : 


12,124,000 


28,430,000 
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11, 238,000 


26,104,000 


125077,000 


28,051,000 


12,666,000 


29,419,000 


Class III - continued FY 1977 FY 1978 FY 1979 FY 1980 


Pianos 

FastusteeLotis...20.2% $ 2,681,000 $935.651,000 $ 3,924,000 542115. 000 

GIRL Aho s. 5% oo os wis iietegee 2,115,000 2,284,000 2,390,000 2,507,000 
Indiana 

EVansvLilden. sos ciel cate ee, 07107000 3,677,000 3,952,000 4,144,000 

SOUP es DETICS os + + 0.cte se oie ot ait, 9405000 3,584,000 3,851,000 4,039,000 
Maryland 

Baltimore..... o auohttate (ela te 29,042,000 2.6 345 22,.000 31,306,000 32,832,000 
Massachusetts 

COOL Tee tetiiets cielels spele sie 1,180,000 1,550,000 1,666,000 L747 ,000 

Cambrd.d eeisien. visitas dass eee 3,458,000 3,604,000 3,873,000 4,062,000 
Michigan 

DUG Oi orevetelc, icine ole creer -- 28,304,000 58,928,000 63,324,000 66,411, 000 

CEATCMhAPLOS 5 6... ccatstns ies ge 51 998000 4,190,000 4,502,000 4,722,000 
New Hampshire 

Manchester en cs s.s)ss eres atl, 952, 000 2,29 3)5 000 2,787,000 2,922,000 
New Jersey 

GER OVP CLE. ts sss ole se 6,350,000 6,599,000 LOSS 1000 10,818,000 

PACEESOR a s+ 60 shields s ga), 00/8000 4,339,000 4,663,000 4,890,000 
Pennsylvania 

PitPragerputa.ccecsceces 57,163,000 65,123,000 69,981,000 73,392,000 

PaCS PUI <0 0 0s ticle ce eis 41000 24,289,000 26,101,000 2p ois. 000 
Texas 

Omi GU eis. s, sle rieyel eters 1,324,000 2,209,000 2,374,000 2,490,000 
Utah 

Pate BAKE sGL CY, ois 6 elecels 3,929,000 6,519,000 5,930,000 6,220,000 

_ Wisconsin 

MAMIWAIKEC . s+ 0.6 0 shetetewiels 12,621,000 20,750,000 22,298,000 23,385,000 

Class IV 


Hold-harmless losers having Second Formula in 1980 which is higher than Present 
Formula but less than prior program level. 


Illinois 
BPOOMINE CONG. clc.v1s + 6 6s ae, 169,000 1,636,000 elisa. O00 889,000 
SPHANGLLEL I ..2, cs dws bsels een La O00 3,483,000 2,526,000 1,966,000 
Indiana 
CE aVaetels vie wisiele srs 6 ole ei sisi 2, 9075000 4,696,000 4,907,000 5,146,000 
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Class IV - continued FY 1977 
Massachusetts 

BOSEONIRGN elves s ells settee 26509 22000 

Spraingtteildo% « wie utete : 8,469,000 
Michigan 

PREAMEGAN 5 alec o'0 eee tetate & a 7,608,000 

LASERs Stes 0am -e.clere's oe : 6,196,000 
New Jersey 

NEWT Rais ale ona 0 0 bi eher sis eb LI, 087000 

CAMUGT ies a elehel ss 1o%e.0 stare 5305245000 
North Carolina 

Asheville..... PS AA ar 2,822,000 
Pennsylvania 

Serantowes, «ss SR aetenes 73/47,5000 

WiTkeS=Barre . osc dverstettets 7,768,000 
Class V 


ee eas) 


$24,140,000 
6,259,000 


5,784,000 
4,506,000 


15,810,000 
4,606,000 


2,015,000 


5,440, 000 
5,313,000 


Hold-harmless losers not benefiting from the Second 


Alabama 


HONGSVLWVE. . oicls atatetote errs 
PUSCALOOSAs ccc se alaste s woe 


California 


GOMPEON 2s sis «sie » eccccene 
FRESNO wre « alettratels ose te sioterere 


Indiana 
BLOOMINGTON, ws as w cles ° 
Vid anapold Siytsre.sinis.ei< es 


Michigan 


Clinton Township...... 


New Jersey 


Vine Lands. ¢7au “hos 


New Mexico 


AL DUQUEIQUE.. 6 isles sic 00 vin 


North Carolina 


Char LOGE. <= vice. rerehere cee 
Winston-Salem. e@eeveveeee80 


Texas 
Lubbock. eoeeeecs54s5§eee#ese# ee 
AUIEE LING es ciecdtele erateleiscoikte 


Wisconsin 
Green Bay..... Pe 


eeeeoe 


3,278,000 
1,571,000 


4,464, 000 
8,998,000 


1,004,000 


11,744,000 


2,380,000 
1,504,000 


153195000 


8,464,000 


9,508,000 
4,753,000 


5,328,000 
7,338,000 


1,757,000 
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2,317,000 
1,587,000 


3,420,000 
6,692,000 


942,000 
11,169,000 


1,974,000 
1,186,000 


1,252,000 


6,497,000 


7,581,000 
3,725,000 


4,598,000 
6,195,000 


1,579,000 


EY LOTS 


$25,941,000 
5,130,000 


5,527,000 
3,042,000 


15,654,000 
4,655,000 


1,680,000 


4,369,000 
3,062,000 


Formula. 


2,242,000 
1,706,000 


2,809,000 
4,951,000 


921,000 
12,002,000 


1,725,000 
897,000 


1,021,000 


5,655,000 


6,078,000 
3,267,000 


4,026,000 
5,737,000 


1,463,000 


FY 1980 


$28,205,000 
5,380,000 


5,796,000 
2,208,000 


16,417,000 
4,882,000 


1,762,000 


4,582,000 
2,679,000 


2,221,000 
1,789,000 


2,419,000 
3,823, 000 


923,000 
12,587,000 


1,600,000 
624,000 


810,000 
5,125,000 


5,432,000 
3,132,000 


3,540,000 
5,846,000 


1,380, 000 


APPENDIX VI 
Dual Formula-Age of Housing 


State Totals Within SMSA 45.6% 
Outside SMSA 72.6% 


Percent of 


Total Pre- Pre-1939 Units 
1939 Housing Total Pre-1939 to Total Units 
Units Units in SMSAs National % = 39% 

Appleton-Oshkosh Area Total 41,685 Ozh 
Appleton City 8,038 “Sees A 462 
Oshkosh City 10,884 29,861 Urban Total 66% 
Urban Balance 10,939 
Rural Balance Pivs24 

Duluth-Superior (Wisconsin) Total 10,581 68% 
Superior City 8,442 VIh 
Urban Balance 67 8,509 Urban Total 
Rural Balance ZrO72 

Eau Claire Tota kis ou? 

Eau Claire City 35007 113855 Urban Total 
Urban Balance 8,288 
Rural Balance By 022 

Green Bay Totalael8,510 41% 
Green Bay City 239 45% 
Urban Balance 376 1Z,ol>,.Urban Total 
Rural Balance BeO0S 

Kenosha Totaleel. 774 48% 
Kenosha City 1355095 To 
Urban Balance 376 13,971 Urban Total 
Rural Balance Me TEGAs: 

La Crosse Total 14,252 56% 
La Crosse City 10,849 G57 
Urban Balance 677 11,526 Urban Total 
Rural Balance 2126 

Madison Totale@essoL5 BO 
Madison City 195559 34% 
Urban Balance 4,189 23,748 Urban Balance 
Rural Balance On 767 

Milwaukee Totain 20377505 46% 
Milwaukee City 135,394 552 
Wauwatosa City iio Loto omUL bale Lotal 42% 
West Allis City 10,669 44% 
Urban Balance 35.039 
Rural Balance tl hays py 

Strucroix » Total 5,889 
Urban Balance 1963 0 
Rural Balance 4,259 
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Appleton-Oshkosh 
Appleton City 
Oshkosh City 
Calumet County 
Outagamie County 
Winnebago County 


Duluth-Superior 
Superior City 
Douglas County 


Eau Claire 
Eau Claire City 
Eau Claire County 
Chippewa County 


Green Bay 
Green Bay City 
Brown County 


Kenosha 
Kenosha City 
Kenosha County 


LaCrosse 
LaCrosse City 
LaCrosse County 


Madison 
Madison City 
Dane County 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee City 
Waukesha City 
West Allis City 
Milwaukee County 
Ozaukee County 
Washington County 
Waukesha County 


St. Croix County 


APPENDIX VII 


Dual Formula-Population Lag 


1960 


48,411 
45,110 
22,268 
101,794 
107,928 


33,563 
45,008 


37,987 
58,300 
45,096 


75,133 
125,082 


67,899 
100,615 


47,575 
72,465 


126,706 
222,095 


741,324 
30,004 
68,157 

1,036,047 
38,441 
46,119 

158,249 


29,164 


ee A 


58,331 
51,757 
28,751 
1237232 
131,413 


31,836 
44,888 


46, 623 
70,954 
49,742 


88,231 
166,802 


80,384 
122,246 


48, 800 
Bi ioF 


172,188 
304,074 


692,905 
42,334 
71,781 


1,042,434 


60,477 
70,575 
247,583 


36,967 


Growth Rate | 


- 2049121 
- 1473509 
«2911352 
- 2106018 
~ 2175987 


0514554 
002661 


~ 2273409 
- 2170497 
- 1030246 


1743308 
-3335411 


- 183876 
- 2149878 


-0257488 
- 1278134 


- 3589556 
- 3691168 


0653142 
-4109452 
-05302803 
0061647 
- 5744708 
- 9302803 
5645154 


- 2675558 


The national average is 11.28%, however, the calculation is done by a curious 


method, as follows: 


(1960 city pop.) x 1.1128 = A then (A-1973 pop.) = B 


8,322,182 


if- B> 0; Bx /.2 = factor share 
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APPENDIX VIII 


Dual Formula Applied to Non-Metropolitan Areas 
(dollars in thousands) 


BY977 FY 80 
Without 

State Balance Amendment 
Alabama $ 9,542 $ 20,950 
Alaska 1,098 25 300 
Arizona 3,858 7,308 
Arkansas 8,883 LS. 930 
California Teed 14,686 
Colorado 2,566 5,081 
Connecticut 944 2,366 
Delaware 869 1,670 
Florida 7408/1 14,824 
Georgia 13,446 29,719 
Hawaii 190 1,740 
Idaho Zeit 21. 6,125 
Didanois 9,064 18,444 
Indiana 1,30 14,969 
Iowa 6,997 14,864 
Kansas 5,043 LES 762 
Kentucky 13,301 26,/26 
Louisiana 12,613 24,151 
Maine 3,441 LeZOL 
Maryland 2,746 5,682 
Massachusetts 2,246 ayy ales) 
Michigan 6,964 144.150 
Minnesota 6,806 13,788 
Mississippi 14,613 31,936 
_ Missouri 295052 19,597 
Montana 25015 5,455 
Nebraska 4,064 8,000 
Nevada 499 2,340 
New Hampshire 1,489 3/79 
New Jersey | 1,494 3,188 
New Mexico 4,941 LOD 
New York 6,646 16,057 
North Carolina 18,116 SY pe Pas. 
North Dakota 2,420 5,693 
Ohio i 8,841 eS ohbeley 
Oklahoma 6,962 14,414 
Oregon Se Ls) bee Se 
Pennsylvania 8,815 195250 
Puerto Rico 17,462 43,766 
Rhode Island 190 657 
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FY 80 
With 


Amendment 


$-1.85925 
2.192 
6,392 
16,559 
12, 846 


4,992 
2,922 
1,461 
12,967 
25,995 


1522 

5,540 
24,108 
17,959 
21,673 


15,403 
730377 
2U125 
8, 850 
5,991 


7,062 
15,691 
15,716 
27,934 
20,109 


5,616 
10,698 
2,047 
5,156 
3,068 


9,229 
rpayyal 
330073 

5,862 
22,398 


13, 783 
6,952 
25,734 
38, 282 
720 


tHe tt terete +i tte +t 


+- | + it 


State 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Totals 


E77 


Balance 


$ 10,599 
3,235 
9,380 

18,587 
1,329 


te7a2 
10,000 
4,090 
7,821 
7,316 


1,264 


593225916 


46 


FY 80 
Without 
Amendment 


$ 20,794 
6,569 
20,594 
30,0k3 
4,913 


3,764 
19,905 

8,092 
15,011 
14,986 


105753 


$ 696,000 


FY 80 
With 
Amendment 


$ 18,189 
6,896 
18,014 
32,200 
4,297 


5,013 
17,411 

8,632 
13,751 
18,876 


9,407 


$ 696,000 
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